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mons, but invariably after this stage had been shelved. The older
and greatly respected leaders of the movement, Mrs. Fawcett, Dr.
Garrett Anderson, and others, had deeply resented this, but had seen
nothing to do except maintain an ineffectual protest, and hope gradu-
ally to undermine opposition.
Paradoxically the reason why Woman Suffrage was blocked was
that it was not and could not be made a party question, since the
dividing line between supporters and opponents cut across parties.
Without Ministerial support a Bill raising so large an issue as the
enfranchisement of women could not be carried through its various
stages in both Houses of Parliament. But no Prime Minister, even
if he was favourable to the cause, as both Balfour and Campbell-
Bannerman were, could give it his official support without causing a
dangerous schism in his Cabinet and probably in his part}3". There
were Liberal Ministers as well as Conservative who were prepared
to resign office rather than depart from their belief that democracy
stopped short at women, and of the two the Liberal dissentients were,
if anything, the more obstinate.
Early in the twentieth century, the more ardent women began to
say that this was an intolerable position. They had tried all the
ordinary methods of suasion and agitation without result. Year after
year they had been put off with academic debates on Private Members*
Bills, and been told that they must wait for a more convenient season.
The time, they said, had come for them to act and act forcibly, as men
would do in like case. In 1903 Mrs. Pankhurst, the widow of a
Manchester lawyer, who had more than once presented herself as
a Socialist and Republican candidate for Parliament, founded a new
organization, the Women's Social and Political Union, with the
special object of appealing to working women; and a year or two
later this announced its intention of defying law, propriety and con-
vention in a determined effort to force the issue of the suffrage. The
constitutional suffragists, as they continued to call themselves to
distinguish them from the " Suffragettes " of the new movement,
were shocked, and the immediate result was, as they predicted, to
stiffen the backs of their male opponents. For the first time in
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